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PER CALCUTTA JOURNAL 





Vor. V.j 


otéce 


The Debates which tock place atthe Meeting at the Town-Hall, on 
Wednesday last, have been at length collected from the Speakers themselves ; 
but the whele Report wil! extend so much beyond the usual limits of our Jour- 
nal, shat it has taken the closest application of one day to arrange, de- 
cypher, and render” sufficiently legible for the Printets to enter upon. It 
will fully occupy another day to set up for the Press, &c. And as the 


whole isin Manuscript, and in the hand-writings of twenty different persons, tt 


will be a day of Herculean labour to correct. 


Under all those circumstances, we entreat the indulgence of our Friends 
to be allowed to suspend the issue of our Journal for to-morrow only, as we 
concetve it would be highly unsatisfactory to offer them a detached part of the 
Proceedings of that memorable day; and we promise them that on the follow- 
ing morning, Thursday, they shull have the usual quantity made up, by an 
accurate, anil we must add interesting, Report of the fullest and most public 
spirited Meeting that India has perhaps ever seen. 


We the more readily throw ourselves on the indulgence of our Friends on 
this occasion, from the confidence of our having already given them too many 
proofs of our zal and industry, for them to imagine that indolencé, in- 
a or in short any thing but absolute necessity, has induced us to solicit 
this favor. 





Second Pottce, 


On the first establishment of the ; Journal, in October 1818, 
it was intended to have published Monthly a compendiam of Asiatic Intelli- 
= for transmission to England, omitting the repetition of all European 

ntelligence, and confining it wholly to original matter, connected with Asia. 


At that period, the Jourval had not more than one-fourth its present 
fhumber of readers; and the names furnished as patronising such a publica- 
tion, were consequently not sufficiently numerous to meet the expence that 
a separate issue would have becn attended with. 

Tt has since been strongly solicited from various quarters, to renew 
this intention, and set apart the Asiatic portion of the Jyurnal,so as to be bound 
up alone in afvrm suited for transmission to Friends imEngland, as a com- 
pendium ofall that is passing onthe Indian theatre, 
news, local topics of discussion, &c. unincumberedwith European matter, 
Advertisements, or any thing that had before beea known in England, or 
would excite no interest there. 


This has been effected by new arrangements in the Printing Office, and at 
the expiration of the present month, the First Number of an Asiatic Journal 
will be completed under its original and present title, differing in nothing 
from the Papers daily delivered but in the exclasion of European intelli- 
gence, and the limitation of its contents generally or with very trifling 
exceptions, to the News of India, Correspondence, Government Orders, 
Domestic Gccurrences, and other loca! swbjects of interest. 


These will be delivered to Subscribers at half the present charge of the 
Journal, or Five Rupees per Month, stitched in blue covers, and containing 
such Engravings only as are connected with the Asiatic depariment of the 
Work. As the Indexes, which will now be published regularly, will suit equat- 
Jy to these Volumes and to those containing European matter, the pages will 
be retained in their present form, which will make only an apparent irrega- 
larity in their succession, where whole pages and even Numbers composed 
wholly of European intelligence are left out;—but care will be taken that no 
interruption of the subjects occur, and that each article included init be 
perfect and‘complete. 


From the enlarged field which the Indian Press now embraces, by the 
liberal footing on which it has recently been placed, it is conceived that old 
and retired Indians, as well the Friends and Relatives of Persons resident 
in this Country, would rejoice to possess so easily accessible a Record of the 
passing events which agitate the society, and excite the liveliest interests 
here ;—and it ts entirely with this view, of spreading widely the strong and 
convincing proofs of British India approaching every hour more nearly 4o 
the country of our birth, in the tone and constitution of its society, so happily 
given to it for the first time, by the liberal and enlightened Ruler who now 
sways its destinies—that this task has been undertaken. 


A limited number of copies will be printed—certainly not exceeding 
One Hundred—and these will be supplied to Subscribers only, in the regular 
order in which the names reach the Ollice, the curlicst applications obtaining 
the preference, 


the shape of public | 





General Summary of News. 


‘carried past the ship bythe stream, with great sapiiiity. 
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The Bombay, Madras, and Penang Papers Inst received, farnish 
some articles of Indian inteNigence, which will be found in our present 
columns, wader their respective heads. Our commanications from the 
interior bave been interrupted by the heavy rains of the few last days. 
Such few notices as reached us by yesterday’s Dawk, we submit, how- 
ever, in extracts frem the Letters themselves. 


Madras.—As a tribute of respect to the Memory of the late lamented 
Dr. Mousley, Archdeacon of Madras, a Faneral Sermon was preached on 
Sunday morning the 5th of September, at St. George’s, Choultry Plain, by 
the Reverend KZ. Vaughan, Senior Chaplain, from the following Text, takea 
from Hebrews, Chap. 13, v. 7. 


* Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto 
you the Word of God; whose faith follow, considering the end of their- 
conversation.” 


The Drawing of the Madras Lottery was continued, and the following 
Prizes exceeding 250 Rupees were drawn. 

No. 2092, a Prize of 10.000 Rupees; No. 3006, a Prize of 5,000 Ra 
pees; No. 2513, Prize of 1,000 Rupees; Nos. 1418, 2079, 4328, and 4086, 
Prizes of 500 Rupees each. 


The Performance of Mr. Jalla atthe temporary Theatre, Mount Road, 
appears to have attracted considerable attention lately; it said to afford 
much amusement during the two or three hours it continues, and that many 
clever tricks are performed—among the rest, it is reported Mr. Jalla * wiil 
make disappear any Gentleman's shirt from his back without his knowing it” 
---whether or not this art extends to the Ladies, we have not been able to 
learn. 


Bombey.—Tho Calcutta papers contain various remarks on. the letter of 
Mulla Firoz and on the paragraph alluding to the Desatir which appear in 
our Paper of the 3d July. We take this opportunity of comecting a miscon- 
ception occasioned by the use of the word ¢ransiator. We did not allude to the 
learned Kditor, Mulla Firoz, when we spoke of the translator of the Desaiir, 
but to the Gentlcman, by whose unwearied labors, exteusive acquaintance 
with oriental literature and disinterested assistance, Mulla Firoz bas becca 
enabled to present the world with the English translation. 

Alydrabad.— Accounts from Hydrabad mention, that the rains have been 
unusually heavy in that quarter, and have destroyed the crops of small 
grain, which forms the principal food of the lower classes. A rebel Zemindar, 
named Kona Rao, who has long been ina state of hostility with the Nizam, 
is said to have abandoned all resistance to the government, and that now 
the whole conntry acknowledges the authority of the Princes. 


Chunar, Sept, 19 —Since writing yon on the 4th, we have had almost 
constant showers, with the exception of two days, and the crops look well; 
the rights are pleagant, the mornings delighifully cool; the thermometer 
ranging from 79° to 84° Notwithstanding this, grain has become higher priced 
the natives say, from there, having been (wo much rain, but rice, which ought 
to have decreased in price fx this cause, now 6ells at nine seers per ieee ; 
at every place in the vicinity it is cheaper, butin this bazar the Bunias are 
told to sel at what price they please, andthe above is the result; there is 
no want of grain, on the comfragy itis in ahundance, but it does not suit the 
pleasure of the proprietors to dispose of it more reasonably. 

The State prison is now ready for the reception of Trimbuctjee ; it is a 

palace in appearance aad accommodation, and reflects; no liitle credit on the 
abilities of its constructor, We expect the prisoner here about the end of tiiis 
month. . ‘ 
Caleutta.—We have been requested, by Captain James Stuart of tha 
ship Eclipse, to give publicity to an accident which occured alongside his 
vessel, on the evening of Monday lust (yesterday week), in the humane bepa 
of its acting as a salutary cautien to his brother seamen and ollicers, as (a 
their boarding their spips in the mightduring a strong ebb tide. 

On theevening named, aboat ¢ight o'clock, the Carpenter and one sca- 
man of the Eclipse came alongside, ant ‘from the darkness of the night 
were unable to ley boldof amy of the ropes tbat were thrown to them. The 
tide ran at this:time- with such velocity that the-boat.in which they were, was 
On her getting 
abreast the gang way, baving first ucared the ship towards the bow, the Car 
penier who was ap active man, sprung from the boat towards the side lad- 
der, in order to seize the main-ropes, which he sugceeded ia getting hold of: 
but in,attempting io stop the way of the boat ia this positipa, the Carpen- 
ter and two native buatmen were dragged overboard,and the boat was carii-~ 
ed away by the force of the stream, 

On the following morning she regained the ship, when the seaman, the 
companion of the earpenter, reported that he had succeeded in rescuing ono 
of the natives who had been dragged overboard) but that the carpenter had 
sunk to sis¢ BO More, 
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Ciote of Punishment, 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sir, 

Those Military Discussions, to which your widely circulated Journal 
has of late given publicity, are likely I think to have a most beneficial ten- 
dency, if properly conducted, as hitherto they have been. Without pretend- 
ing to lay down the Law in so decided atone, as does one of your Corres- 
pondents, signing himself Hirtius, I beg leave to trouble you with an opi- 
nion regarding the Vote of Punishment, which I do not remember to have 
yet seen advanced by any of the writers upon the subject. This is a point, 
Sir, upon which we have no Law, for the opinions of Tytler, Adye, Morgan, 
&c. cannot be so termed; although ia the absence of Law they are unques- 
tionably good authority, when they all agree; but when they differ, as they do 
in this case, and in several others, who shall decide? Wherever opinion va- 
ries, practice must needs do so likewise; and we have not, therefore, the be- 
nefit of even that authority in the present instance. 


The Question is, ought those members of a Court Martial who acquit a 
Prisoner, to be called on to award a punishment? Those of your Corres- 
pondents who argue on the negative side of the question, support what they 
say by the inconsistency and apparent injustice of a person's awarding a 
punishment when he confesses the man is innocent; and their Oppnocnts 
say, that by adjudging some trifling penalty, you will in reality save the man 
you think not guilty, from a punishment which your silence will only render 
more severe, and thereby defeat its own end. 


Now, Sir, this is a case which nothing but an established Law can de- 
cide, for till an act of Parliament fegalizes one or the other of the above modes 
of procedure, injustice mast be done either to the King or the Prisoner as 
eften as the erroneous mode (no matter which of the(two that may be) is act- 
ed upon by a Court Martial. Tytler sets forth a casein which an Officer 
may be subjected to the severest subordinate punishment by the sentence of 
only one third of his judges. This is without doubt, in appearance and in 
reality ahardship ; but on the other hand can any of the acquitting Members 
say, that the Prisoner shail be reprimanded or suspended, when in their oon- 
sciences they believe him to be innocent ; without breaking through their 
oath which leaves no latitude in affairs of such a nature ? 


As to the plan of Sir Charles Morgan of giving the prisoner the benefit 
of the presumptive opinions of the acquitting Members, when the condemn- 
ing ones disagree with regard to the extent of punishment, I consider it alto- 
gether too puerHe to deserve notice; and shoald be very much inclined to 
Jaugh at it, were it the proposal of any less experienced person than a Judge 
Advocate General. Adye says decidedly, that the acquitting Members are 
not to vote for punishment, and he subsequently strengthens his assertion by 
an observation om the mode of voting for Death, If two-thirds of the Court 
do not vote for the ultimum eupplicium, then the next qnestion is, what other 
punishment. shall be inflicted, which myst, he says, be proyosed to every 
Member indiscriminately; but, continues he, if it should be contended, that 
these who voted for Death, are not compellable to vote for any lesser pu 
nishment; in that case it shall be decided by a majority of the remainder, 
though they should happen to be but an inconsiderble part of the whole Court 
taken collectivety. 

You see from this, that he is so decided on the subject that, so far from 
allowing a Member to vote for punishment, after pronouncing an acquittal, 
he is even against their being allowed to substitute one mode of punish 
ment for auotber! Now if we adhere to this opinion of Adye, it will bring 
us upon another difficulty, and thete again leave us to be guided by ou: 
own jadgments; for if a Prisoner shoeld be found guilty, by a bare majority 
of acrime, for which he is liable to safer “ Death, or such other punish. 
ment as the Court shall award,” there can be no use whatever in putting 
(as we are directed) the Question’ “ shall the prisoner suffer death ” because 
it must be evident, that two thi¥ds of the’ Members cannot vote in the aflir- 
mative; and it theréfore only rémiains to ask “what other punishment &c.” 
which a bare majority of the Court, or (aecording to Adye) of the cor- 
demning Members, may decide. 


Tytler supports bis opinion, which is, that every Member should vote on 
the Question gf Punishment, by maintaining, that it is consonant to reason 
and material justice ; bat neither of the parties can quote the Law. because 
the Law is silent on the subject:—neither of them can call in eustom to his 
aid, because on this point custom: is known to vary; and we are therefore 
left as a person woald be in aditeh after two people, one upon each side, had 
been trying to poll him ont! \ kesuch an eupleasant pgedicament with per- 
jery on one hand, and injasti¢e on the othens. what can we do better than 
apply at once to Bguity?.Let wa hear what she,adviaes. 


“If you condemn the perdon you think immocent, merely to reserve a 
powor of mitigating bis pawishment (as Tytler says, you may do) you perjure 
youself at once; and ifafter*uquitting the aecnsed; you adjudge him to be 
punished, no matter to what extent. You will not only be inconsisient but 
you will be intentionally-unjest towards the King or private prosecutor, be- 
cause your sole motive ia 86 Voting mast be to lessen the Prisoner's punish 
ment, which be has ‘inrie@by the commission of a crime of which, al- 
thongh you and others have -aqniited him, yet a greater number of Officers 
pte judgements are, at least, as infallible as your own, have found him 
guiity. : 

_ . “On the other hand if you follow the opinion of Adye, and withhold your 
Vote on the Question of Punishment, you will, in fact, be adding to the 
severity of that which you donot think should be inficted at all; orld you 
will, therefore, not only be sanctioning, but positively facreasing, the punisb- 
bent of a man you believe innovent, 





ee 


“In a case like the one you have put to me, I confess myself very mach 
at a loss what to advise; because there is no Law watever on the subject. 
If there were any Law laid down, I should then kuow that my province 
would be to soften its rigour if necessary; but where the Law (as in this 


r case) is silent, it leaves open a vast field for innovation, in wandering thro’ 


which, I would recommend every one to be guided by conscience, till such time 
as some definitive Law shall be establisked ; which beth for ber sake, and 
my own, I sincerely trust will be on the next revision of the Mutiny Act.” 

Thus, Sir, speaks Equity, who has I think stated both sides of the Qaes- 
tion, with her usual candour, and pointed out the effects which must ensue 
from an adherence to the advice of either one or other of the Writers 


above named. 
—- MODERATOR. 
Brevet Bank, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
mR, 

The sudden interruption of the discussion on Brevet Rank, carried 
on with so mach good humour in your Journal, had led me to believe that 
the subject was entirely exhausted when the appearance of a Letter signed 
A Friend of Merit, revived my hopes of seeing the question completely sifted 
to the bottom. Still however I cannot say that this new champion has achicr+ 
ed any thing great, and indeed I should not have thought it necessary to 
pay any attention to his Letter, were it not for the desire I feel to communi- 
eate the following vision which his allusion to Major Welsh’s memorabie 
little engagement was the means of producing. 


My Friend will excuse my falling asleep with his Letter in my hand: 
Alas! if Homer sometimes neds in writing ; a frail modern in the midst of suck 
adry discussion, may be allowed the same privilege in reading. To the 
point then. I thought I saw two well appointed armies opposed to each 
other in order of battle. One was commanded by Mature Reflection wha 
receiving the direction of the main body to himself had placed his right 
wing under the orders of General Seniority, an officer known by his active 
service in Lord Clive’s time ; the left was directed by General Expediency. 
The opposing army was led by General Opinion, an officer who had only 
local or at least temporary tank, but on this point, courtesy forbad us to exae 
mine too strictly. His left was directed by our old friend Interest. His right 
was supported by a veteran officer, Established Usage. He had also a strong 
reserve under the command of Patronage an active partizan. 


The attack was began by General Expediency who gallantly aseailed 
Established Usage in fromt, and broke his line in several places, the interval 
however were quickly filled up, and Established Usage seeing that it was 
intended to turn bis dank very properly formed his men en potence and stood 
upon the defensive. 


In the mean time the action became general throughout the line. The 
centres engaged with great fury, alternately charging each other several 
times; and it was doubtful whether success would attend upon Mature Re- 
flection, or whether General Opinion would carry the day; but the turn which 
affairs took upon the right, decided the battle. 


General Interest very steadily advanced against Seniority and at first 
gained some advantage; but coming upon difficult groand, his ranks became 
disordered. -Now was the moment for Senio.ity to charge, but no persua- 
sion could induce him to move, he said, that atthe batthe of Minden the Ca- 
valry bad refused to advance without order and therefore he would not stir, 
But first at this instant a cannon ball put an end to the discussion and to 
poor Old Seniority at the same time. He was a good man, though neither 
of the School of Turrenne nor Montecuculi. 


The command now devolved upon Colonel Merit, who instantly attacked 
with such impetuosity that Interest was forced to take post behind some old 
Barracks and Magazines, and in this situation General Opinion, seeing that 
nothing but Patronage cou'd save him, ordered up the reserve to his sup- 
port. Patronage who was glad of an occasion to exert himself, came on at 
full speed ; but seeing bis friends greatly entangled, and wishing to secure 
good ground to act upon, he made a considerable circuit tothe left. Merit 
instantly saw the opportunity then presented to him; and with great pru- 
dence and decision, throwing himself into the interval, he intercepted Patro- 
nage and forced him to surrender himself prisoner ; then directing his whole 
strength against Interest, turned his flank, aud so completely routed him, 
that his troops dispersed, plundering the tents of their comrades in their 
retreat. 

Merit now made a rapid advance upon general opinion, whilst the lat- 
ter attacked in front and on both flanks formed his men into a hollow square 
and commenced his retreat. But with neither Interest nor Patronage to keep 
ap his communication, it was evident that he must have been totally des- 
troyed, if darkness had not put an end to the conflict. The flying enemy 
however, were very unwilling to allow themselves beaten—according to Esta- 
blished Usage. their retreat was to be calied a retrogade movement :—but 
General Opinion acknowledged adefeat, for abandoning all his positions du- 
ring the night, he crossed the river at* Sulky Ghaut, entrenched bimself up 
to the wiskers behind the Old School. 


Having thus, Sir, finished the account of the battle, I might be allowed 
to say something about my own excriions when I checked a movement of 
Infantry made in deub'e quick time, but in the wrong direction ; of my recom 





* For fear of my being blamed for inattention I take leave to inform the read & 
that the ferry across tie Hooghly leading towa:ds the Old Orphan Sehool, is called 
Sullccah—1 bave struck off the passage however just as Whis visionary Gentleman 
wrote it. PRiniex: Devi. 
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mending a Cavalry Officer not to blow his horses by a stragglers 
away from the field of battlR—Of my hinting to am Artillery Officer, that a 
masked battery was not exactly the thing we wanted, and telling an Engi- 
neer, that the dry bed of a nullab would not offer a very commanding view of 
the enemy’s operations. But all this, as well as an accouut of my being 
Aid-de-camp to the victorious General I shall not at present stop to detail. 


And now, by one of those rapid transitions so common in dreams, me- 
thought I was standing-in the Couneil Chamber, looking over the shoulder 
of agreat personage as he perused the dispatches. By an instinctive 
movement of curiosity I glanced my eye towards the bottom of the letter, 
when, oh shall 1 ever forget the agony I then endured! I read these: words, 
* For further particulars 1 beg leave to refer your Excellency to the bearer 
of this dispatch. He is an active smart young Officer and rendered me the 
greatest assistance during the engagement, I therefore respectfully beg to 
recommend him to your Lordship for tico stripes of gold lace and tassels to his 
boots.” Oh traitor ! thought I, is it for this that I have so long and so faith- 
fully served you. Is this my reward for having so often supported your 
wife’s arm and conversation, throughout interminable evenings of balls and 
assemblies. My conduct in the battle l pass over; of that, conflicting hosts 
are jadges; but to be thus treated when I had so iadustriously supplied the 
catch-word for all your jokes and old stories, execrable ingratitude! sag, 
monster, “did you ever detect me making a single wry face at either Ale er 
Claret, nay more, when your wine was as dall as ditchwater, have I not 
gravely asserted that stild Champaign was by far the best, and as ‘to the 
ham, # aspest to your visitors if it was not always eut in the thinnest and 
most delicate slices, oh if I could ;” but here my reverie was interrupted by 
a veice which in atone of mingled dignity and ‘feeling, proclaimed that 
Merit was promoted and appointed to the command of the Field Force, 
wpon which such loud and reiterated peals of applause rang through the 
apartment, that I awoke and found my servant standing by my side to re- 
mind me that I was to attend the drill squad titis evening. 


Your obedient servant, 


South Barracks, } } TRIM. 





: Right of Challenge. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Jonrnal. 

Sia 

ie The “ Prisoner’s Right of Challenge” when brought for trial*before 
«“ an inferior Court Martial,” is admirably argued, and supported, in a Let- 
ter which appeared in your Journal-of the 24th instant, under the signature 
of “ An Officer.” As long as he treats of this subject, he bas my full con- 
currence, in every thing he has advanced upon it; but, Sir, I dissent “ in 
toto” from the opinion offered by him, in the following paragraphs of his 
Letter, touching “ The Prisoner’s Righi of Appeal, from the sentences of an in- 
ferior Court, to a General Couit Martial.” ‘ The Officer” says: 

“ As to the Right of Appeal which he says a prisoner may resort to, if 
he think himself wronged by his Challenge having been over-ruled before the 
inferior Court, I would recommend him not to make an assertion tco bold- 
Jy, in so important a case, till he is convinced of its correctness. Thie Arti- 
cles of Waronly allow of an Appeal in one specified case (which is’ that 
just alluded fo) and it remains therefore for higher authorities than either of 
us, to decide low far that liberty can be intended.”— And again, “ To con- 
clude, Sir, will Mirtius say, that a man has been justly dealt with, if tried by 
another who is known to be hostile to him? Wilt he tell me, how the prison- 
er is to be shielded from the effects of such hostility, if his Right of Appeal 
be disputed? And it can be (may, Pbelieve has been,) with far greater jus- 
tice and on far better ground, than his Right of Challenge”. 


Now, Sir, i conceive that a prisoner has both these privileges, as inde- 
fesible rights; but I shall-confine myself upon the present occasion to the 
diseassion of the “ Right of Appeal.” You will observe ** An Officer,” siates 
ia the first part qtoted from bis Letter, * The articles of War only allow 
ef aa Appeal in one specified case.” The only article upon the subject of 
“ redressing wrongs,” in my copy of the Articles of War, is the following, 
Sect. 1X. Art. 1. “ If any Commissioned Officer, er inferior Officer or 
Soldier shali think himself wronged by his superior orother Officer. he is to 
complain thereof to the Commanding Officer of the Regimeut, Troop or 
Company, who is hereby tequired to summon a Court Martial for the doing 
Justice to the Complainant.” 


Here, Sir, is nothing even mentioned, of this Right of Appeal toa Ge- 
neral Court Martial ; but admitting that my copy be defective, and that ** An 
Officer’s” statement be correct; still this cannot affect the position I am 
endeavouring to maintain, viz. “‘ The Right of Appeal toa General Court 
Martial, which every Prisoner has, who may be dissatisfied with the sen- 
tence awarded by an inferior Court,” because, this Article of War, in 
that case, must be considered as ene of the few ** Statute Laws,” to be found 
ia Military Law, enacted by the legislature to protect the weak against the 
sirong. Were Courts Martial confined te the mere Statutes, or Written Law, 
Military Jurisprudence would be circamscribed within very unreasonable 
bounds.—And I cannot but think, that this Law so far from militating against 
the Right of Appeal, decikledly supports the priuciple | maiatain ; for il it be 
legal to allow a prisoner this rightin that case, surely such right cannot 
Jegally be withheld from a prisoner in all other cases, (exeepting io Drum- 
head Courts Mazrtial,) when he considers himself “ unjustly sentenced” by 
an inferior Court Martial. But le€us refer to TvTLeR, whose Freatise on 
Military Law, I cuaceiye to ke the best extant; he says,— 


“A Right of Appeal is understood to be competent, from the sentences 
of Regimental, or Garrison Courts, to General Courts Martial; and as there 
is not to be found, in any part of the Mutiny Act or Articles of War, any 
limitation to this Right ef Appeal to particular casés, or any probibitign 
of it in otbers, it must be presumed that a Right thus recognised in general 
terms, and which is founded both iv justice and expediency, is competent 
whatever be the matter or subject of Trial, to any party, who judges bim- 
self aggrieved by the sentence of a Regimental or a Garrison Court Martial:” 

This extract is incorporated in the “ Miltary Code of Regulations of 
the Bengal Army,” aud consequently it is to be presumed, the practice re- 
commended therein has the sanction of our superiors. It is, Sir, upon these 
groucds [ now ventare to affirm, that ‘“‘ every Prisoner bas an undoubted 
Right to Appeal from the sentence of an Inferior Court, to a General Court 
Martial—whenever he may judge himself aggrieved by such sentence-——” 


; Iam, Sir, your moat obedient Servant, 
Calcutta, Sept, 25, 1819. 


CENTURION, 
Losses bp Sree Crave to Fnvla, / 
" To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


“Sir, 

I propose in the following essay to support this proposition; The 
Losses incutred in the Private Trade are Public Losses. The profound 
thinkers, who conduct the theory of trade so well inthe closet, have involv~ 
ed us in some costly experiments, I say “us,” speaking as one of the 
public; for there are no private losses in foreign commerce: The capital 
dissipated by throwing goods on distant shures without any adequate returm, 
is a deduction from the wealth of the community. So the rupture of a vein 
though-but @ smal! part of a living animal, is not confined init's effects to the 
exhaustion of a delicate vessel, but is‘felt over the whole body, by making 
the cireulation languid, and by “communicating depression to the héart, 
alarm to the nerves, and torpor to the extremities. 


The crisis affords a suitable opportanity for comparing those compound 
machines and simple instruments of mercantile business--a Chartered Come 
pany built on a public basis, and Individual Houses standing on private 
responsibility; comparing them, both as having intimate relations with 
the commanity, and as compstitorsin’ the same branch of foreign com- 
merce. 


1. How do they respectively affect internal trade’ and the barometer 
of credit by their dealings at home; particularly the reputation and sta- 
bility of houses who supply them with goods or hold their engagements, 

When the Company sustain a loss, it terminates. with themselves. 
What would ruin aa individual is too light a disaster to aflect their generat 
prosperity. As iar as the loss extends, itis adiminution of the profits; 
the dividends to the proprietors will be “fraction less, and there the mis- 
chief ends.’ Neither the manufacture’, nor the dyer, nor the mexchant, 
uor the packer, who furnished to ttre Coaipauy the cargo wreeked, damag- 
ed, or anticipated in the-market, lose any thing, Suppose the Joss on one 
ship to be £200,000, whether one, or ten, or filly persons exceuted the or- 
dera-for the goods yiclding ne returns, none of them arc besieged by their 
creditors out of pure sympathy. 

All of them, in proportion to their share in that transattidn, stand and 
flourish in the Compauy’s stability. But when a heavy casualty falls upon 
au individual firm, the conscqdence is not merely the failure of one house, 
but the failare of several others wio are prinfary creditors to a Jarge a- 
mount, and serious losses to many more into whose hauds smwaher portions 
of the dishonored bills bad incidentatly come. 


These are pleased to have only a skiff sank, while those who had whole: 
ships drawn isto thevortex can find no topic for consolation. Even to 
have been connected with the unfortunate parties, induces many accclerated 
ipplications for the settlement of accounts, by which creditors betray alarm. 
Many houses which are not overthrown by the shock feel its* undulations 

2, Which vehicle of foreign commerce affords a guarantee against the- 
mischief of overtrading ? ‘ 


Prudence is no protection where so many competitors may be rash. 
There are otber establishments -totally unconnected withthe string of fai- 
lures, who are yet juvolved in the disaster of running a dead heat with a 
crowd of unconscivus antagonists in a race of blind emulation. 


Those who enter horses for the stakes at Newmarket, know at least’ 
when they start, how many competitors they have. But this race to and from 
India is not round a Course which the eye ean measure, but from every part: 
of a circumference of twenty-five thousand miles to a stegé in the centre. 
After running three or four thousand leagues, the sanguine crowds react’ 
the winning post at one moment, and nobody gains the plate. Leith, Lon- 
don, and Liverpool, three of the cleverest colts in-Europe, came in together 
for the Gessipion stakes: the judge cannot name the winner. 


Kaoowledge is no longer power: speculation has paramount authority. 
We bave read much of “ prodactive labour” in those books in which the 
sources of the ** Wealth of Nations ” are investigated. Are the channels to 
wealth navigated with more success since the sources have been discovered 
What labour can be more unproductive than bringing spices from India in 
order to carry them back again? The inverse mode of re-importation is just 
as common ; we may imagine the original idea of “ trading with ourseves 





by circumnayigation” tobave been conceived by a professor of this braach 
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of “human wisdom,” ata moment when he was inspired with a bottle of 
Londen particular Madeira. 

The ideas flowing thence by association, are all realized, Now we 
can have particular cyder, London particular brown stout, London particu- 
Jar Japan tea-boards, and London particular fiaanel petticoats, all improv- 
ed by a voyage to the Eastand back. The Bombay Price Current of July 
1, closses with the following quotation: “It may be stated iat assorted 
investments of goods from Kngland and other parts of burepe, as also from 
America, are selling at a discount of 25 per cent.” And I have observed 
iu your journal many notices to the same effect from other Qiiental markets 
of subsequent date. Another of the sources of wealth which European wis- 
dom has opened is that of “ cotton-gehering” trom every accessib'e empori- 
um ; this discovery had its origin from one of those pleasant reyeries ia the 
closet, which in familiar jlanguage,,is called “‘ woul-gathering” 't may be 
said that these unprofitable speculations will never be repeated : not per- 
haps by the same purties, nor always in the same identical articles; but io 
a free trade with so remote a region, how is the supply to be proportioned 
to the demand? and who will seal and ratify bis own exclusion to ac- 
commodate his rivals in the market, or to make a patriotic sacrifice to the 

\, community, orto yield undisputed advantages to Americamtrade:s? Look- 
ing at the blessed effects of making experience bend to illusive theory, 1 
annot but compare Oriental commerce without politic restraint, to the 
freedom of a kite; which, at an immense elevation; is released from the 
supporting strings. ; 

An establishment like that of the East-India Company, of which the 
proprietors are distributed through a large portion of the community, resid- 
ing in every part of the empire, could not, even while it enjoyed the privi- 
lege of an exclusive trade tothe East, be termed with any propriety a mono- 
poly. it was instituted jn orderto be the organ of national commerce with 
that division of the world, of which the remote situation will always make it 
esséntial, that unity of direction, and a combiration of advice from all parts 
without rivalship, should assign the amount aod distribution of stock and 
investments, of exports and jmports, in order steadily to maintain such an 
interchange of commodities as may add, to the riches and avoid wasting the 
resources of the country. The compound woid organikomopoly, equivalent to 
the organ of national commerce, might not unaptly represent the union of 
exclasive privileges with public functions. 

In the same proportion as competition inthe internal trade is benoficial 
to the community, so competition iu external commerce may, under the spe- 
cial circumstances of India and China, be proved by experience to be of an 
opposite character, With China, in particular, were individuals of another 
country to trade under the disadvantages of rivalship, as that astute people 
have given foreign commerce a national character and public sanctions, the 
the advantages resulting to the united body, and the disadvantages to the 
isolated strangers, would be parallel tou whatis experienced in military 
encounters between firm combination and loose independence. Individuals 
cannotcope with a nation. 


_ Kaowledge was the founder of Britain’s wealth ; peculation is the pro- 
digal heir. &t may cost the country many more unproductive voyages, and 
public credit many more shocks, to induce the sanguine spirit of misdirect- 
ed enterprize to return into the former tried channels of trade. Meanwhile 
the extensive losses incurred by the private trade, are so many strokes of 
public’ palsy induced by departing from a sound regimen, 


London, April 1819, 





®. J. 





FAr, Belroni, ‘ 


[The following Letier on this subject is from the Bombay Courier of the 
14th of September, just received ; and we give insertion to it readily ; for al- 
though the error it points out, of confounding the two persons, has been long 
corrected, as may be seen on reference to the Calcutta Journal, No. 154, for 
Friday, August 6, 1919, the whole tenor of it will confirm the general accura- 
cy of the account which we gave of that Mr. Belzom (which it seems should 
be Barzoni) ivho was the Editor of the Malta Gazette, as described in our 
Journal, No. 7, for October 23, 1818, and which was at first taken to be the 
same person with Mr. Belzoni, the Traveller, but subsequently corrected.— Ep. } 





-- 


Te the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 


Sir, 

There has I believe lately existed a good deal of perplexity relative 
to the name, atiributes, and fate, of the enterprising udventurer who has 
been so fortuppte as to penetrate ioto the recesses of the Egyptian Crypts 
and Pyramids: ibis perplexity has chiefly heen owing to a multiplied mis- 
take committed by the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, who to the name and 
feats of Belgoni has superadded the character of a very different personage, 
somewhat resembling Belzoni in name, but of habits and pursuits as dis- 
tinct as it is well possible to be. In addition to this mistake, another one 
arose from attributing to this suppositious personage the fate of the lamented 
Burckhardt.® These mistakes ees been in part remedied, but I perceive 
from the Calcutta Journal of the 6th of August, that the first of them is still 
maintained ina certain degree. I mean that, wherein the name of Belzoni 
eee to the learned Editor of the Nalia Gazette, Signor Vincenzo 

arzoni. 





* This was first announced in the English Papers and the Quarterly Review: 
put subsequently corrected by the same authorities, 





This latter gentleman is a native, not,of Rome, but of Venice; and ig 
descended from a Patrician family of that republic, in-whose courts of justice 
he had attained high forensic eminence; he was also author of a justly cele- 
brated Work +, distinguished by the manliness of its style, the profoundness 
of its reasonizg, and by an inflexible and ardent pafrjotism. It was this lat- 
ter virtue, alike hostile to the ravenous encroachments of Austria and the 
rapacious violence of France, which rendered the author obnoxious to both 
invaders, but it secured him the admiration of bis ¢duntrymen; and im Mal. 
ta, under the protection of the British Government, be found an ayslum from 
the persecutions of the cnemics of his own and his country’s rights. 


‘The Malta Gazette was committed to his management by the Govern 
ment of the Island,and under his able direction soon became a formidable 
engine in stemming the tide of opinion already strongly inclining to the side 
of Napoleon, «His Philippics, written in the purest style of the Italian lan- 
guage so generally diffused over the Levant, were circulated wherever that 
language was spoken, and never failed to expose the real policy and ambiti- 
ous designs of the tarbulent and insatiable conquerer, 


The objeet of my present letier, Mr. Editor, is simply to restore, each 
tois own proper character, two individuals who have been most unaccoun‘e 
wily blended together: the meritg.of, both are considerable, but they are 
distinct as their names, and all that-can be allowed to fancy is to endeavour 
to trace some analogy between their pursuits, *If Belzoni has explored the 
sepulchres of ancient Kings, Barzoni has penetrated the Cabineis of mo- 
dern ones : if the former decyphers, the recondite language of Hieroglyphics, 
the latter unravels the secret meaning of manifestos. One undermines the 
Pyramids of the, Pharaohs ; the other, the.no less gigantic fabiic of Napo- 
icon’s ambition, JANUS. 


Low Minto, 


To the Editor ef the Calcutta Journal. 


Sir, Be 
‘As it is only occasionally that I have an opportunity of seeing your 
Journal, it was not till a short time since, that I observed in that of the 4th 
instavt, a Letter signed ‘ A Friend to the Army,” in which allusion is made 
to the late Gevernor General. 


I should immediately, have requested the favor, of your inserting a few 
remarks on the subject, but for important busincss in which I was engaged, 
and which could alone excuse the delay. 


Concurring, as I do generally, in the sensible and well founded obsers 
vations of the writer,.on the subject of Brevet Rank, itis with deep concern, 
I have seen the reflection, which has been cast upon the character and con- 
duct of the late Lord Minto, to whose amiable, benevolent, and disinterested 
feelings, in the exercise of his patronage, whenever circumstances admitted, 
of his indulging the natural bent of his own inclinations, I can bear tle 
strongest testimony. 


Indeed I should be’most ungrateful, did 1 not step forward on the occasi¢ 
on, to vindicate the conduct of a man, who, in-this respect, I consider as 
having actually afforded a salutary lesson, to most of those, whose lot may 
place them in the same exalted station: and the remark is not elicited mere- 
ly by my own personal experience, but by the ubservations which I have had 
the opportunity of making, and the undoubted facts which have come to my 
knowledge, respecting others : to which I.can with truth add, that no man ever 
conferred a favor with a better grace or with less desire to impress the sense 
of obligation upon it’s object; indeed | might aimost say, that with a delicacy 
peculiarly his own, his wish appeared to be rather to remove it. 


For myself, I can state, that at an early period of His Lordship’s Govern- 
ment, I shared largely in his kindness; and that although by serving me, 
it so happened, that he unwittingly conferred a favor upon a person, by 
whom he was subsequently thanked. and in whose power it probably was, to 
make a similar return, and who possibly did do it,—yet I can safely say, that 
at the moment he took me by the hand; 1 had not the slightest claim, (as 
claims are generally understeod,) upon his kindness, and he could not pos- 
sibly suppose, that in so doing, he was serving any interest whatever by it. 


The act was the genuine exercise of benevolent feeling, produced by 
causes¥mms remote from any idea of self interest, or of inducing a return, as it 
is possible to conceive. Such it has always been considered by me, and it en- 
gendered in my bosom, feelings*@fgratitude, respect, and attachment, to his 
Lordship’s person while living, and to his memory now that he is no more, 
which nothing can ever obliterate. 


T hope that many will be forward, ae I know that many could, and am sure 
that many ought, to do similar justice, and wipe this undeserved. reflection, 
from the fair fame of one, who both iphis amiable, simple, unostentati- 
ous private character, and his able, upright, and traly patriotic public con« 
duct, was, in my humble judgment, an honor to his station. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


September 17, 1819. i ° GRATUS. 





¢ Rivoluzioni della Republica Verda, 
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Beauty, 


* Beauty! thou Child of Nature and the Soul 
“In happiest hour brought forth; 
“Thy divine, the miod alone beholds.” 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sir; 

; Although the boundless range of your Journal seems to have left’ 
few subjects untouched, aud to have expatiated from time to time on every 
thing of interest, whether in Art, Science, or Geveral Literature, yet I do} 
not immediately recollect any observations in your colamns expressly di-! 
rected to the analysis of Beauty. Allow me therefore to commit my thoughts! 
to paper on that topic, in the hope of their being deewed by you worthy a 
place in your colamus. I say merely thoughts, because Beauty is of 
so iadefinable a nature, that it cannot admit of so accurate or satisfac- 
tory a description, as amounts to demonstration, nor could a simple Essay) 
ew brace a thousandth part of that variety of impressions which our imagi- 
nations are capable of receiving from the various forms under whieh this 
charm may be said to exist, in the sense in which I would here understand. 


Beanty is not peculiarly confined to objects of sight, but extends gene- 
rally to all subjects that communicate pleasure to our minds. The difficulty 
consists in'the connection which visibie objects bave with those affecting 
other senses, and forming, equally with them, the seurces of pleasure. It is 
well known, that Mr. ALISON has resolved Beauty,into an association of ideas, 
or a sympathy which exists between external o}jects.and our imagination, 
in reviving those ideas of pleasare which we have previously received from 
our feelings. This may be frequently true, but whether it is sufficiently so, to 
be called a general law, is what I am unable to pronounce, It would be al- 
ways true, if the same objects invariably revived the same impressions, in 
the same state of the mind, or under the same capacity of the imagination 
to receive those impressions. The impressions of Beauty appear to be too 
instantaneous to be resolved into any former associations of ideas, and too 
rapid to admit of reflection or recollection, by which only we can recall for- 
mer associations, I belicve Mr. ALison’s theory should not be received, to 
the exclusion of all other theories ; for it is true, I apprehend, that many of 
our ideas of Beaty are relative with regard to the various qualities of a 
beautiful object, without being connected with love, desire, or any other 
emotions with which the idea of Beauty may be connected, and we often 
admire the beauties of objects or things, without feeling or reflecting on their 
atility, proportion, symmetry, or other qualities. 

After all this I am unable to come to any satisfactory conclusion. Per- 
haps, Beauty consists only in the power or quality of certain objects, or com- 
binations of objects to make certain impressions of pleasure on the mind, 
when it has the capacity, or is ia the state of receivivug them; for the same 
objects do not make the same impressions even on thc same mind at ail’ 
times. 

Beauty, it has been said, is sometimes perceived by its inspiring ani- 
mation, hope, love, and pleasure, and by its gratifying the eye, of which 
Beauty is the object; but we often pre Beauty, where, as before remark- 
ed, none of these emotions‘are in the least produced, aud we simply admire 
the symmetry and grace of a beautiful object. If we refer to personal beau- 
ty, the definition of a lovely female would at best tend but to amuse the i- 
wiagination. Were we to treat of the effects of Beauty, we shold find a beauti- 
ful womaa, by the display of her charms, drawing every string of the heart 
towards her; she not only dazzles the eye and gratifies the senses, but the 
heart of man pants to embrace and press her to his bosom. Joy sparkles 
in his eyes, his countenance becomes brightened and bis whole frame seems 
to undergo a tremulation. - He anxiously watches her every look, and every 
smile revives desire and animates hope. Heé eagerly catches every word 
which fatis from her lips, and is solicitous to interpret every glance and every 
motion in his own favor. His sole, his eternal happiness in this “ vale of 
ends on the possession and ultimate enjoyment of the beloved 
object of his tenderest consideration. Thus conditioned, offer bim the em- 
pire of the world and be will reject it with disdain ;—nothing else can be 
brought in competition with such an object and so prized ;—no other bless- 
ing on earth could possibly recompense him theloss of felicity so appreciated. 


Beauty is always prodactive of pleasure, and pleasure is inseparable 
from Beauty, for our perception of Beauty consists in the pleasurable sen- 
*sations it produces. hen we see a beautiful object, whether animate or 
inanimate, we feel a pleasure whichit is impossible to disguise; but the 
imagination may be pleased from very different motives or perceptions. 
Prosperity may render us happy and comfortable ; but prosperity does not 
possess the magic of Beauty; a good luck at cardsor a lagge prize in the 
lottery may brighten the aspect and cheer the spirit; but no, man, witha 
warm heart, can look for a moment ona beautiful woman, without being 
sensible of emotions that communicate indescribable pleasure to his mind.* 


Love may be inspired by Beauty, as well as Beauty created by love; 
but their action is not uniforn, and we cannot, from this, form any abstract 
idea of Beauty. Mowe connect Beanty with merit, we cannot say, that 
merit produces sensations of Beauty ; wo may love a female, who comes 
recommen:ed by her outward charms, but it does not necessarily follow that 
we must esteem her, unless indeed Nature have adorned her mind, as_ well 
as her person. External accomplishments are jess to be regarded, than 





* This pas-age is introduced in this place more for the sake of couirast, to 
shew the geucral efiect.of Beanty, than with acy other intention, AurHor, 
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mental ones ; for’we esteem the latter, while we onl i 

r, y admire the former. 
Outward Beauty like the strong rays of the meridian sun, dazzles momenu- 
tarily ; but the Beauty, of the mind, like the soft b:irhtness of the moon, 
may be gazed on, with wonder and admiration, to eternity. 


There is nothing in the wide creation, which contributes so mach and 
80 essentially to enliven the spirits, however depressed, or to make us for- 
get our misery partially, as Beauty, in whatever object we may meet with 
it, There is no situation inthe world, to which we could not reconcile our 
feelings ; there is no danger which we cannot surmount, nor is there any 
misfortune or hardship which we are unable to brave; for the sake of Na- 
ture’s master piece and fairest work, a beautiful woman. We are not 
wanting in courage to face affliction, or hardihood to cross the ocean, 
amidst storms, tempests, and whirlwinds, for the purpose of obtaining the 
first and last wish of our hearts. 


With regard to external Beauty, our sight and our senses, in general, 
admit of an easy gratitication; for the eye may be pleased with the pros- 
pect of beautiful scenery, but the impression it makes is by no means 
permanent, because the moment our attention is withdrawn from the pros- 

pect, it becomes distracted and diverted towards otber objects. The mind, 
on the other hand, cannot be so easily gratified,as out sight, but the impres- 
sion made on the former is generally deeper and more lasting. It is evident, 
irotu various Circumstances, that we often recall to our remembrance the 
pleasure, aud the happiness, which we have derived at some former period 
of our existence, whether fiom the society of a beautiful woman, the sight 
of a beautiful object, or avy other cause. Personal Beauty alone is least 
of all calculated to communicate pleasure to the mind ; yet we know there 
are thousands, who acknowledge themselves the most determined and pro- 
fessed slaves to it. Do we not frequently sce a man uniting himself for life, 
in the shackles of matrimony, with a woman possessed merely of external 
Beaaty, but divested of all other qualities, capable of rendering the mar- 
ried state happy? In such instances, itis obvious, the simple gratification 
of desire ouly is consulted; and when that desire is once quenched, the 
charm of personal Beauty offers no variety to renew affection; for with the 
gratification of desire, satiety is generally, if not always, produced. Let 
us, however, reverse the case, and from it argue, that whea personal 
Beauty is characterized by that of the mind, whether it does not open a 
source of permanent gratification, a source that is considered inexhaustible, 
if properly estimated. Wit and Beauty, joined to excellence of understand- 
ing, depth of thought, and brilliancy of imagination, are preferable to 
either personal Beauty simply, or that of the mind, withoutthe association 
of external Beauty. : 


A beautiful woman, blessed with an amiable heart and a constant 
cheerfuluess of temper, spreads, wherever she may be, a kind of sunshine 
around her. The magnetic power of her charms attracts with irresistible 
force every heart towards her, and her excellent qualities excite a sym- 
pathy congenial to every feeling mind. But such Beauty does not conrist 
in a fair complexion alone, or iu the symmetry, grace, proportion, and 
regularity of every feature. Even a plain and modest countenance has 
attractions peculiar toitself. We becowein time familiarized to every species 
of personal deformity, when it is accompanied and distinguished by inodesty 
and cheerfulness. Whereas Beauty, combined with assurance and a cer- 
tain haughtiness, which is sometimes observable in those simall statared 
ladies who are called fairies and angels, is often so ridiculous’ if its ap- 
pearance, as to discompose even the gravity of Alison himself. An jmpertinent 
haughty beauty can excite our pity and contempt only: and though she 
may choose to give herself all the airs in her power and affect;to assume a 
dignity quite foreign to her nature, she will be regarded merely as gn 
object of commiseration or ridicule. Such flippant litle beauties ace 
commonly very talkative, and take perpetual paius to draw the attention 
of all mankind towards a contemplation of their own individual charins, 
though among their admirers, we seldom find any but consummate coxcombs. 


A melancholy countenance and languishing eyes, reclining postnre and 
unstudied dress, an unexpected sigh, pending between pain and pleasure, 
and the blush which at that instant sometimes spreads over the face, and a 
feeling of unaffected delicacy, arising from sentiments of the purest kind, 
are the most interesting and captivating circumstances uoder which to be- 
hold a beautiful woman, and with men of sensibility cannot fail to raise a 
sudden tumult in the soul. An intelligent countenance, marked only by 
gravity of expression and determination of character, does not finspire love, 
however it may clicit respect and veneration. But these qualities are found 
frequently in females not at all remarkable for personal beauty. Every man 
has a different and particular notion by which he estimates the qualities of 
genuine Beauty. You see one man pleased with a fair complexion, another 
with beautifal eyes, one with figare aud shape, and another with a set of 
fine teeth. You may probably find, thatone man appreciates Beautyas much 
for its smiles, as another docs for a certain languor and dejection expresséd 
in every feature ; a third holds, that to.be Beauty which is so considered in 
the opinion of his superiors, from which he cannot deyiate ; a fourth declares 
that he is overpowered by some secret charms, which he is unable to de- 
scribe or pourtray, and a Gfuf yields because it is fashionable to admire 
Beauty. A Chinese thinks there is beauty in a flat nose, small eyes, small 
feet and small stature ; a Hottentot discovers it in broad jips, a dark jetty 
complexion, and white teeth, An East Indian swears beauty is displayed 
in a fine face, large eyes, andarched eye brows, improved by the application 
of antimony, dark bair, and a slender form, loaded, wijh a profusion of the 
most costly and splendid Jewels; but an European, who possesses a more 
cultivated taste, observes Beauty in expression of countenance, io the 
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of Beauty, the eyes; in the exact symmetry, proportion and regularity of 
features, in cheerfulness of mind, in wit and understanding. 

Beauty may be divided into the artificiol nad natural. By the former 
I mean that which is set off by the help of art and refinement, and by th. 
latter I allude to that which owes not its ixverest and power of captivation 
to ornament. A female of the plainest features may improve her charms 
by « profusion of jewels, while the effect of those charms without this ad- 
ventitious aid wouldneitber be felt nor acknowledged. A really beautiful wo- 
men needs no such assistance, for in admiration of her charms, the passions 
are engaged, the heart is compelled to yield, and the warmth and ardour of 
all those feelings that are thus called forth into action, create an indissolu- 
ble sympathy, which is so mterwoven with the felicity of man that it cannet 
be separated fram it. 


Medical Queries and Replies, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 








Sir. 

Observing in your Journal of the 26th of August hast, some Queries 
proposed by the learned Doctor TytLer (without, I fear, his wonted amenity: 
to his younger Brother iv the profession, Tyro Mepicus, and thinking that 
every man ought, on subjects of importance like the present, to communi- 
cate his knowledge, however small, I must request the favour of your in- 
serting a few lines from me in the columns of one of your earliest Numbers, 


Many of the questions put by Dr. TytLer belong to professiona! men, 
and to such I leave them. But I think that the First Query may be an- 
swered by a fact which fell under my own observation. A ploughman of 
mine, I believe a Gwala, was seized with the usual symptoms of the Epi- 
demic, viz. violent purging and vomiting, with sudden prostration of strength, 
while at work near my house. I went downto him uponhis being brought to 
me, and administered brandy and landanum, but I have every reason to be- 
lieve he was incapable of swallowing. Suffice it to say, he vomited in my 

resence, and in vomiting brought up no rice, but the common food of the 
lower order of natives about me—marooa, and a thin watery fluid, This maa 
Tlost. Butt. am the more particular in describing this case, because al- 
though I believe, that I, as well as my neighbours, may without exaggeration 
say I have cured hundreds within the circle of my influence, yet it so hap- 
pened that this person was the only man actually brought to me, the others 
being cither women; or ata distance, or from great weakness unable to 
move. 


This seems to me an answer to one of Dr, TytLer’s Queries, and to 
another he has himself in some measure furnished a reply. For on looking 
into his Pamphict regarding ‘the disease which occurred in the District of 
Jessore,” a work which I should have esteemed more if the author had, 
better observed the motto iu his title page. I find thatin Batavia “there 
is placed upon the table at every meal, plates containing rich and moist Java 
rice.” Thus much for rice being a watery foad, the remainder I must leave, 
as I before said, to professed medical men; but suspect that Dr. T. has 
suffered bimself to wander from sound argumeni and to be betrayed into a 
play upon words, an actin which, if I mistake not, he bas elsewhere shewn 
bis profieiency in the pages of your Journal. 


Before’) close, suffer me to add, that besides the Letter of Tyro Mepb1- 
cvs;'1 have seen one or two others particularly those signed ALquitas and 
w. P. M. which are written in that calm, rational manner, which alone ought 
% be admitted in discussions between gentlemen and men of sense. But 
even the Letters of these writers, unassisted by their professional brethren, 
are insuflicient to satisfy the public mind with regard to the late prevailing 
epidemic ; and why the Medical Board have not as yet thought fit to express 
an opinion of their own or even to publish to the world the knowledge com- 
municated to them in the answers to their circulars sent to the various sta- 
tions, is for them to declare. 


I remember in Enfield’s Speaker (a favorite book with schoolboys, and 
grown up children) a saying, that in some cases “ Silence is a proof of wis- 
dom.” I would not he thought in any way to apply this, most assuredly on 
the contrary, if I could without personality make the observation, I would 
say that the present Secretary to the Medical Board has already, as your 
predecessor, Mr. Kditor, shewn his talents for composition; and that 1, for 
one, among many others, should be most happy, if he weuld no longer suffer 
them to remain dormant, but would chuse for his first exercise, the Che 
lera Morbus, . 

1 am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant. 


Tirhoot, September 14, 1819. RUSTICUS 


fflemoit of Captain Tiebb. 


A brief Memoir of the Services and Proceedings of Captain Webb, Surveyor of 
Kumaon, collected from his familiar Correspondence. 





[There is not, probably 2 body of men in any part of the world, or of 
any protession, who have greater and more frequent calls for the exe:tion of 
heir intelicctyal facultics, than the civil and military servants of the East 
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India Company, dispersed over their vast possessions in Hindostan. Left 
to their own resources, aud co mpelled to act on their responsibility, many of 
them have displayed a degree of talent, judgment, and discretion, far be- 
yond their years and limited education, As oriental subjécte will occupy 
an occasional place in this Journal, we shall willingly introduce to public 
notice, the merits of individuals, who are pasing, or may have passed, the 
best part of their lives in these remote regions ; and Captain Webb has con- 
siderable claims in this respect.—Kp. | 





Mr. Were was educated in the King’s Ward, or Mathematical School 
of Christ’s Hospital ; his mother, who is still living, having been left a widow 
with four Children, two sons and two daughters. Though respectable, she 
was reduced to circumstances that did not admit of giving to those children 
such an education as she would have wished. The subject of this memoir, on 
leaving Christ’s Hospital, was articled, in the usual way (to Captain Riow 
of the navy, than commanding the Amazon frigate, in which Webb sailed 
with him on two or three cruizes ; but he was not with hic: when this gallayt 
officer fell in the action before Copenhagen. Captain Riou had been pre- 
vailed upon, a little previous to that battle, torelease Webb from his inden- 
tures, on being satisfied that he would receive an appointment in the Kast 
lndia Company’s military service, which was likely to be more advantage 
ous to him than his continuance in the navy. 


In 1802, young Webb joined the second battalion of the third regiment 
as ensign, then at Barrackpore. Though the Company’s allowances are 
supposed to be very ample, yet, as in India persons of every rank and de- 
nomination live in as much splendour and extravagance as their means 
will allow, a poor subaltern generally finds himself considerably in debt on 
winding up his accounts with hia black treasurer. Having no means buat 
his pay, Webb had to struggle with many difficulties ;-but a few friends, 
which bis cheerful and agreeable manners, his ability and good condoct, 
bad procared, brought him through them all; and his only anxiety seems 
to have been the inability he was under to give assistance to his widowed 
mother, and to enable ber to bring forward bis younger brother. 


In 1804, his prospects began to brighten by his promotion to a lieute- 
nantcy, andthe hope that, through Lord Valentia, who kindly interested 
himself in his behalf, when on his travels in India, he might reccivea staff 
appointment; but the application was unsuccessiul. In the course of the 
war, however, which shortly followed, Webb’s abilities began to be noticed. 
By the exertion of bis mathematical knowledge. and its application to the 
duties of a surveyor to General Dowdeswell’s division, in which capacity 
he was now acting, he had the good fortune to receive the approbation of 
the Surveyor General, who expressed his satisfaction in high terms at the 
execution of that part of the survey which had been intrusted to Webb. 


The campaign being finished, Webb, who had always been accustomed 
to habits of industry, employed bis leisure in the cultivation.of music, aud 
soon acquired a tolerable degree of execution on the most difficult of all in- 
struments, the violin. In 1806, he was appoined to the temporary charge 
of a company of Sepoys; and the following year to the command of the es- 
cort which was to accompany Colonel Colebrooke, the Surveyor General, 
through the upper regions of Hindostan, who publicly expressed his great 
satisfaction in having a person with him so well qualified as Webb was to 
conduct a survey. The Colonel’s health being unequal to the performance 
of a Journey into the bills, Webb undertook it singly ; he traversed the 
magnificent forests which skirt the hilly regions, and visited the great water- 
fall on the Surjao river, Bat his zeal had nearly cost him his life, having 
caught a violent fever, in consequence of the fatigue he had undergone 
during the hottest season of the year in that burning climate, The native 
chiefs grew so jealous of his operation, that they issused orders prohibiting 
the inhabit’ «from rendering any assistance, or furnishing the necessary 
supplies ; iu cousequence of which he was obliged to make long marches 
on foot, in a country where all Europeans are carried in litters. 


When the projected journey was set on foot to ascertain the sources of 
the Ganges, Colonel Culebrooke was too ill to undertake it; bat he assured 
the Governmeut, that * Lieutenant Webb was so well qualified to complete 
the survéy of the ceded and conquered provinces, and having offered to per- 
form the journey to Gangoutri, thathe recommended him for that duty ; in 
full confidence that, should the appointment of a surveyor be conferred upon 
him. he would acquit himself in that line entirely to the satisfaction of go- 
vernment.” The result of this expedition is published in the Asiatic Trans- 
actions’ ander the name of * a Narrative, by Captain Raper.” 


Although this arduous journey had throwa him into a fever, from the 
effects of which he never recovered till he had visited England some years 
after ; he proposed, in 1809, an expedition across the Himalaya or snowy 
mountains, with the view of ascertaining the exact situation of the celebra- 
ted lake of Manasarowar, which no European had then visited ; a proposal 
which is stated by the Governor General to be “ highly creditable to bis zeal 
and spirit of enterprise and scientific research ;” but added, that the execu- 
tion cf it must depend on circumstances. This journey, however, it was 
found expedient, on political considerations, to abandon for the time; and 
the visit to the sacred lake fell to the lot of men far less competent to make 
use of so novel an occasion than Lieutenant Webb. 


By the advice of his medical friends, he came to England in 1812, his 
health being so much impaired during the last three years, as to leave little 
hope of recovery in India. In a letter from LucKnow, in 1810. he says," 





am not yet twenty-six years of age, and balf wy bair is white as silver.” 
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While in England, be addressed an application to the Court of Direc- 
tors to be employed as ‘an astronomer, and to continue Reuben Burrow’s 
work, accompanicd by testimonies from Dr. Robertson, professor of astrono- 
my at Oxford, and the astronomer royal, which was referred to India; but 
his services Were considered as too valuable to take him away from the 
Sarveyor’s department ; and aceordingly on bis return he was nominated, 
in 1815, surveyor of the province of Kumaon. He was at that time, serving 
with the army in the Ghorkhali or Nepaulese war ; and his letters contain 
6ome curious traits of character displayed by the enemy to whom they were 
opposed and particularly of tke brave chief who commanded the army of 
Nepaul, and whose name was Ummar Singh. One of the letters of this 
chief to Nepau! was intercepted. The bearer of it, a Gosheen, threw away 
his bundle and fled ; it contained, in addition to papers, a human skull with 
giass eyes. The letter, when pat ivto an English dress, covered six sheets 
of foolscap paper. It displayed great alility ; the style was noble and 
animated, and the sentiments such as would do honour to the greatest war- 
rior and statesman of this or avy other country. 


It discussed in detail the foreign and domestic policy of Nepaul, enclos- 
ed the draft of a letter to the Emperor of China, and urged the sovereign of 
Nepaul to a vigorous prosecution of the war; observing that, if he could 
but gain another success or two over Ovhterlony, he was sure of being join- 
ed by the Sikhs. It appeared from this letter, that he had been instructed 
to treat for peace, and to sacrifice for the attainment of that object, the 
Zuraec, the Doon, and the mountains west of the Jumna to the Sutledge. 
“ Bat shall §,” says this manly soidier, “ shall I be the channel of such hu- 
Miliating proposals? Rather select him who offered this advice; if you are 
s0 anxious for peace, you should have treated before your avarice prompted 
you to murder their revenue oflicer:” and he adds, * the English will at- 
tribute such shameful proposals to fear; and what reliance can be placed 
on a treaty framed under such an impression? For my own part I would 
rather die; I am old, but I put my trust in God and my sword.” 


Such were the sentiments of a man cooped up in a small niud fort, de- 
scrted by the whole country, destitute of supplies and ali resources—and 
such also the sentiments expressed, but in ruder language, in the pretty 
letters of the inferior officers and soldiers taken at the same time; they de- 
sired their priests to pray for them, but breathed no word of fear or doubt. 
These brave fellows took the field, originally seventeen thousand strong of 
which Lieutenant Webb says, not three hundred ever returned to Nepaul. 


The battle which decided. Yye fate of the Ghorkas, under the walls of 
Almora, is stated by Webb to have’ presented a scene of grandeur and sub- 
limity far beyond the power of deseription. ‘* The field of battle,” he says, 
* was of an ordinary description, Previously to the fight our camp occupied 
a ridge elevated five thousand five hundred and thirty feet above the sea ; the 
loftiest post of the enemy six thousand four ‘hundred: and seventy-five feet, 
and the city itself five thousand seven hundred and ninety-two feet. The 
eontending armies were separated by a river flowing in the bottom, the ford 
being depressed, below Almora, three thousand seven hundred and fifty-se- 
ven feet ; to which of course, we descended previously to our ascent to the 
attack. Amid such scenery, the battle itself, was grand beyond description.” 
On this occasion, Lieutenant Webb acted as Major of Brigade, and re- 
ceived the thanke of Colovel Nicholls, “for having conducted the duties 
and details of that office with a degree of punctuality, judgment, and preci- 
sion, which will ever stamp him ia the commanding officer's opinion as a 
most valuable staff officer,” 


The termination of the war, and the great acquisition of territory, called 
for the exertions of the surveyor’s talents. Having now compteted his six- 
teen years of subaltern service, he became entitled, in the ordinary routiac, 
to His Majesty’s brevet, as captain. In proceeding through the mountains 
and lonely districts, several of bis instruments were loat or broken, and 
among the latter, two fine barometers, which deprived him of the opportu- 
nity of comparing the heights deduced from distant angles. “ By giving,” 
he observes, ‘a trigonometrical character to my survey, I have involved 
myself in such multitudinous computations, that I hardly see my way to the, 
end of my journey. My slate is continually before me, from the instant I 
rise, till I fali asleep overitat night.” He writes from the neighbourhood 
of Askoth, on the Kalee or Gogra river, in lat. 29, 44, that “ the first snow 
fell upon a hill somewhat less then midway between that place and the Hi- 
malaya, on the 17th October, the nearest peak of the crest of those moun- 
tains being distant about twenty-seven thousand fathoms. Ten or twelve 
days after this,” he says, “ will bring the semi-Tartars, who inhabit Dher- 
ma, the province of Booton, bordering on Askoth, to the‘neighboughood of the 
latter place, ‘ with their wives and little ones and household stuff,’ being 
compelled to migrate every ycar, during the winter, to a more temperate 
climate. At this time the inhabitants of the lower regions throw wooden 
spars across the streams for their accommodation, anticipating their arrival 
with as much anxiety as the St. Helena Islanders do, the homeward bound 
ladia fleet, and probably with the same feeling.” 


Towards the end of July, Captain Webb pitched his tent om the Peak 
above Ubree Deo; at which time, the rains were so very powerful and per- 
severing, and succeeded by such heavy and continued mists, as entirely to 
interrupt the prospects of the survey. “J have now,” he says “been a 
week upon this peaked mountain, surrounded by woods and wilds, for some 
four miles on all sides, without having once been able to see the sun ora 
star; nor was it till yesterday morning, that I had an opportunity of using 
my theodolite. It must be allowed, however, that when the atmosphere does 
clear up, it does so most effectually; for instance, the parade of Almora is 
about siztcen miles and three quarters distant from me; and, with wy glass, 





I could count every file at drill. Before the rains set in, the climate, how- 
ever, is considered as delightful, the thermometer in the morning being ge~ 
nerally about 48, and at noon seldom exceeding 60. In the middle of 
July, the trees were only coming in leaf; the rose-buds opening, and the 
grain about two inches above the surface; and I understand,” he adds, 
‘we shall celebrate harvest-home about Guy Faux’s day.” 


In conducting this survey, Captain Webb thought it too good an op- 
portunity to be neglected for attempting to penetrate through some of the 
passes of the Himalaya. He accordingly sent forwards from Dharma some 
Booteas to a station called Tuelahot, to apprize the Chinese or Tartar com- 
mandant of the nature of his employment in that neighbourhood, and to 
request permission to proceed ona visit to the sacred Lake of Manasaro~- 
war. The chief returned a civil refusal by his own messenger, intimating 
at the same time that he would make no objection to an interview, Ac- 
cordingly Captain Webb crossed the snowy ridge by the pass of Lebong, 
in which the snow lay deep on the ground inthe end of May. He found 
the chief encamped under a tent of woollen cloth, a number of horses and 
cattle grazing about, and surrounded by troopers with tails longer than those 
of their steeds. 

The chief was seated on a satin cushion ; he wore a long loose damask 
silk gown, bound round the waist with asash,and had a crystal button on 
his cap. He ordered pipes and sweetmeats to be brought, and tea mixed 
with clarified butter was handed round. He was sufficient!y communicative 
and Captain Webb learned that his immediate sovereign was the viceroy 
of Lassa, which is either a province of, or tributary to, China ; that the dis- 
tance to the capital of the same name was a Journey of twenty days, and 
from thence to Pekin, of forty-five days; that the authority of the Em- 
peror of China extended to Ladak, which, however, was independent of 
China. 

Thibet was a name unknown to him ; and Captain Webb thinks it may 
have been derived from 7Viba, which, in the Ghurcali language, signifies 
“ high peaked mountains,” and which the old missionaries may very easily 
have transformed into Thibet. The country was unfit for any thing but 
grazing, and that only in the summer months: of course, the inhabitants 
migrate and live in tents. During the summer, numbers of travelling mer- 
chants pass over these elevated regions, on their way from China to Lasea, 
and from thence to Ladak and Cashmeer ; the chief articles of trade being 
salt, borax, gold-dust, wool, pearls, and tea. 


The meeting was perfectly amicable, and they parted, as the Deba said 

“ brothers ;” but his fraternal affection would not allow him to grant permis- 
sion to visit Manasarowar lake, which was the more provoking, as they were 
then at the southern base of the Kylas, which alone intervened between 
Captain Webb and that lake. His orders, he said, were positive on that 
head ; and that pilgrims evea were, in future, to be prohibited from cross- 
ing the mountains; and when Captain Webb reminded him that two Eng- 
lish gentlemen, (Moorcroft and Hearsay,) had obtained permission from the 
Deba of Gh’ :thope, (named Gurdon by this chief,) he replied, that Deba had 
been removed from his government, and ordered to Lissa to answer for his 
imprudence. On endcavouring to obtain from this oflicer some information: 
respecting Manasarowar, he said, that upwards of one hundred streams fell 
into thatinke; and that it had but one outlet, (frequently dry,) which con- 
nected it with the Rowan Rhad; so that Moorcroft’s pundit, and the Lataki 
traveller, after all, were right, and Manasarowar is the source of the Sut- 
ledge. Captain Webb seems to think, that the difference of levels of those 
two lakes must be considerable, and that a subterraneous communication 
must exist between them ; as one periodical channel could not possibly car- 
ry off all the waters which are poured from the. surrounding mountains into 
the sacred lake. 


In this district bordering on Bootan, Captain Webb experienced severe 
snowy weather tillthe beginning of June; and in the latter end of Septem- 
ber, he was shut up for seven days by a fall of snow, which buried the ad- 
jacent country to the depth of two feet and upwards. The extreme fatigue, 
which the occupation of surveying necessarily requires in such vicissitudes 
ofclimate, could not fail to impair his health ; but his spiritremained good. In 
his last letter te his mother, he says, ‘“‘ That I shall ever be a stout, hale 
man, is hardly to be expected; and I think my visage looks more ancicnt 
and weatherbeaten every time I consult a looking glass; luckily, however, 
this isa monitor with which I rarely hold an interview. As Ido not see a 
white face twice a year, my beard remains unshorn, and my general De 
pearance is as wild and uncouth as that of my Iadian companions. y 
face covered with hair, my body wrapped in a jerkin of Tartar cloth, anda 
fur cap on my head. I think thateven you might pass me as a native 
mountaineer; and certainly so in the roads of this province, where the eye 
seldom wanders further from the advanced foot, than the iron spike of a 
pole placed on the ground, which its following brother purposes to occupy. 


In the course of this interesting survey, Captain Webb has taken uu- 
common pains to ascertain, by all the means that good instruments and tri- 
gonometrical operations could afford, the height of no less then twenty-sevem 
peaks of the snowy mountains, the highest of which is stated to be 26,669 
feet, and the lowest, 14,732 feet above the level of the sea; the former being 
more than 5,000 feet higher than the peak of Chimboraco, the most elevated 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes. 


It is to be hoped that Captain Webb will be induced to publish an ac, 
count of his proceedings and observations in the upper regions of Hindostan, 
whieb now form a part of the British territorigs ,and of which so yery litte 
is known in Europe. 
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General Orders, by the Commander in Chief, Head-quarters, Caloutia, Septem- 
ber 23, 1819. 


At a Native General Court Martial assembled at Neemuch on the Sixth day of 
May 1819, and subsequent days, the undermentioned Prisoners were severally ar- 
raigned on the Crime specified agatnst each: ‘ 

Crime. Pemiah, Syce, confmed for instigating Mungal Khan, Sowar of the 
Frontier Cavalry, to attempt to take the life of Tundee, Syce, on or about the 15th~ 
of February last in the neighbourhood of the Town of Pertaubghur. 

Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision : , 

Finding and Sentence —The Court having with due deliberation weighed the 
Depositions of the different Witnesses on the part of the Prosecution; also what 
the Prisoner has alleged ia his defence, is of opinion that be, Pemiah, Syce, of the 
Frontier Cavalry, is Guilty of the Crime laid to bis charge, namely, of ‘ mstigating 
Mungul Khan, Sower of the Frontier Cavalry, to attempt to take the life of Tun- 
dee, Syce, on or about the Fifteenth of February last in the neighbourhood of the 
fown of Partaubgbur.’ ‘The Court a found the Prisoner Guilty of the Crime 
laid to his charge, do Sentence the said Pemlah, Syce of the Frontier Cavalry, to 
Imprisonment and Hard Labour, as a Felon in Irons, for the space of Seven Ca- 
lender Years, commeucing from the period of his admission amongst the Convicts 
of the Civil Power. 





Approved and Confirmed, 
(Signed) HASTINGS. 


Crime.—Sadoolah Khan, Sepoy of the Ist Battalion Gth Regiment Native 
Infantry, confined by order of Lieutenant Colonel Ludiow, ©. B., for the Murder 
of Guogah, a villager, an inhabitant of Jeerun, on or about the 22d of Jasuary 
last. 

Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.—The Court having with due deliberation considered the Depositions 
of the different Evidences on the part of the Prosecution }also what the Prisoner 
has arged in his defence, both by. himself and Witnesses, is of opinion, that he, 
Sadoolah Khan, Sepoy of the first Battalion of the sixth Regiment of Native In 
fantry, ismot Guilty of the Crime laid to his charge, namely, of the Murder of 
Gangah, a villager and inhabitant of Jeerun, on or about the Twenty-second of 
Janyary last, aud do therefore acquit him accordiugly. 


Approved and Confirmed, 
(Signed) HASTINGS. 


—-— 


Crime.—Mungal Khan, Sowar of the Frontier Cavalry, confined for an attempt 
to Murdor Tundee, Syce, on or about the night of the 16th February last, in the 
acighbourhood of the Town of Pertaubghur. 

Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence.—The Court having with due deliberation weighed the 
Depositions of the different Witnesses on the part of the Prosecution; also what 
the Prisoner has alleged in his defeuce, is of opinion that he, Mungal Khan, Sowar 
ef the Frontier Cavalry, is Guilty of the Crime laid to bis charge, namely, of ‘ an 
attempt to Murder Tondee, Syce, on or about the night of the Fifteenth of Febru- 
ary last in the neighbourhood of the Town of Pertaubghur.” The Court having 
fcund the Prisoner Guilty of the Crime laid to his charge, doth Sentence the said 
Mungul Khan, Sowar of the Frontier Cavalry, to Imprisonment and Hard Labour. 
as a Felon in Irons, for the space of Seven Calendar Years, commencing from the 
period of his admission amongst the Convicts of the Civil Power. 


Approved and Confirmed, 


(Signed) HASTINGS. 





Crime —Budloo Sing, Sepoy, first Grenadier Company, first Battalion of the 
6th Regiment of Native lutantry, contined for having Deserted from his Corps on 
or about the 15th of January 1815, whilston Service in the Hills near Naha, 

Under which Charge the Court came to the following decision: 

nding and Sentence.—The Court having duly considered the Confession 
which the Prisoner has made of the Crime laid to his charge, 1s of opinion that 
he, Budloo Sing, Sepoy of the first Grenadier Compeny of the first Battalion of 
the sixth Regiment of Native Infantry, is Guilty of the Crime wherewith he stands 
charged, namely, of * having Deserted from his Corps on or about the Fifteenth 
of January 1815, whilst on Service in the Hills near Nahn.’ The Court having 
found the Prisoner Guilty of the Crime of Desertion, which is in open breach of 
the Articles of War, doth Sentence him the said Buadloo Sing, Sepoy of the first 
Grenadier Company of the first Battalion of the sixth Regiment of Native Infan- 
try, to receive Nine Hundred and Ninety and Nine Lashes on his bare back in th 
usual manner, and afterwards to be discharged the Service of the Honorable Com 
any. 
. Approved and Cenfirmed, 
(Signed) HASTINGS. 

The Corporal Punishment is to be reduced to Four Hundred Lashes. The 

Prisoner Budloo Sing is, after receiving them, to be turned out of the Service. 


(Signed) HASTINGS. 





Demestic Ecrurrences. 


MARRIAGES. 


Yesterday, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend Mr. Corrie, James 
Cewley Brown, Esq. of the Honorable Company’s Civil Service, to Miss Matilda 
Chinnery, Daughter of George Chianery. Esq. of Calcutta. 

At Nagpore, on the 8th instant, by the Resident, James Gordon, Esq Surgeon 
to the Residency, to Mary Louisa, only Daughter of hiajor George Fraser, of itis 
Highness the Nagpore Rajah’s service. ; 

On the 22d iusiaut, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend Mr. Parson, 
Mr. Harding, te Miss Moss. K 

On the 18th instant, at St. Joha’s Cathedral, by the Reverend Mr. Corrie 
William Valentine Bennet, Esq. to Miss Mary Gillespie. . 

BIRTHS. 

At Aliypore, on the 26th instant, the. Lady of Edward Impey, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, of a Son. 

At Calcutta, on the 27th instant, Mrs. J. Vallente, of a Daughter. 

At Ghazeepore, on the I2th instant, the Lady of Robert Bird, Esq. of a Son; 

On Saturday, the 25th instant, the Lady of Joseph Watts, Esq of a Son. 

On the 22d instant, the Lady of M. H. Turnbull, Esq. Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack, of a Son. 

Qn the 22d instant, Mrs. John Greenway, of a Son. 


DEATHS. 


At Allypore, on the 24th instant, of a bowel complaint, Mr. Thomas Seymour 
Conway Delany, of Ireland, aged 56 years and 9 months. 

On the 20th instant, Mr. Harry Thomas, aged 26 years. 

On board the Ganges, at Sea, on the 27th of May last, Lieutenant Henry 
Gamble, of H. M. 14th Foot, aged 27 years. 

On the 5th instant, at Almorah, Mrs, Dawes, the Lady of Henry Dawes, Esq. 
Collector of Etyawah. . 

At Caleapore, on the Ist instant, Mr. Thomas White. 

On the 26th instant, the Infaut Daughter of G. P. Thompson, Esq. of the 
Civil Service. 

On the 20th instant, Mr. Laurent Brent, aged 30 years. 


Bombay.—It is with feelings of unfeigned sorrow that we announce the death 
of The Hon'ble Sir Alexander Anstruther, Recorder of Bombay. 

Sir Alexander had for some time laboured under a complaint in the lungs; 
and he left this place.in March last by the advice of his medical friends, and pro« 
ceeded to the Isle of France in the hope that the voyage and the change of air 
would restore him to health. The hope prov_d vain; and he expired on the 
16th July, in the 50th year of his age. 

Sir Alexander was the second son of the late Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart. 
of Balcaskie, Fifeshire, by Janet, youngest daughter of Alexander Erskine, fifth 
Earl of Kellie; and brother of the late gallant Brigadier General R. Avstrather, 
who jin the prime of life, aud with the fairest prospects of military renown 
opening to his view, fell a victim to the fatigue which he endured in the gallant 
and arduous discharge of his duties as commander of the rear-guard of General 
Moore’s army, on its retreat to Corunna. 

Sir Alexander in early life devoted himself with assiduous attention to the 
duties of his profession ; and in 1792 engaged in the publication of Reports of ad-« 
judged cases in the Court of Exchequer, which be completed in 1797 in three 
volumes. In 1798 he came out to Madras; and in 1803 was appointed Compiny’s 
Advocate General at that presidency. In 1803 he married Sarah, the sister of Guy 
L. Prendergast, Esq. member of council at this presidency. On the 25th March 
1812 he was appointed to sncceed Sir James Mackintosh as Recorder, and on the 
10th March 18!3 took his seat on the bench in that capacity. 

As a private member of society Sir Alexander exhibited those qualities of 
heart and mind, which, under the due influence of morality and religion, give a 
, charm and value to all the endearing relations of private life. His manners were 

geutle and unassuming : his temper mild and cheerful ; and his heart kind, aftec- 
tionate and generous. 

Iv his public capacity his condact displayed the most essential and proper 
virtues of a Judge. His understanding was acute and vigorous: his judgment 
sound and correct and his learning extensive. They who had the pleasure of 
practising ander him, and whohave nowthe misfortune to regret his loss, will 
bear testimony to his eminent patience on the bench, his independence of spirit, 
his strict impartiality, and his uniform integrity, {Bombay Couricre 

EUROPE DEATH. 


At Greenfield, near Ampshire, William Burridge, labonrer, aged 90 years, who 
had regularly tor 32 years walked from his cottage to Ampshill-park, averaging 


about 7 miles a day, in all nearly 70,000 miles, and almost three times the circum- 
ference of the Globe. 


—_—_— 
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Shipping Jutelligence. 


CALCUTTA ARRIVALS. 





4 Date vames of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Sept. 27 Stephen Amer. J.R. Stanhope Batavia Aug. 22 
_. A. European General Court Martial is to assemblo at Kurnal at such time as 27 Fath-el Mobarrek Arab Meer Ab:duliah Muscat Aug. 25 
Major General Sir D. above Commanding the 3d Division, Field Army, CALCUTTA DEPARTURES. 
shail direct, for the trial of Lientevwant P. D, Pownoll, 2d Battalion 26th Regimeut, 7, a y . inati 
and all.such Prisoners as may be brought before it, , te * eee Vessels = acres arr uaee 
The Major General will give orders for the formation and assembly of the 25 Atlas Amer. J. Gordon Philadelphia 
Coort. 26 Mahomed Shab British J. Laird Bombay 
Captain Cooke, Deputy Judge Advocate General, will proceed 26 Maria British J. C. Ruby London 
X adaer the trial. sii , proceed to Kurapl and 26 Harriett British C H. Bean Benc. and Bat, 
. b © y tis 4 P 
The Prisouer to be warned and all Evidences duly summoned. 27 eects British ii williams China 
J. NICOL, Adjt. Genl, of the Army, 27 “Glorious British = =5. Paterson Bombay 
—_—— — 





Printed at the Union Press, in Garstin's Bildings, near the Bankshall and the Exchange. 
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